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FOUNDATION 

The  College  is  founded  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  MosES  Aaron 
Dropsie;,  an  eminent  citizen  and  lawyer,  all  his  life  resi- 
dent in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  testament  was  exe- 
cuted on  September  17,  1895.  He  directed  "that  there 
be  established  and  maintained  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
a  college  for  the  promotion  of  and  instruction  in  the  He- 
brew and  Cognate  languages  and  their  respective  literatures 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  learning  and  literature."  He  also 
directed  "that  in  the  admission  of  students  there  shall  be  no 
distinction  on  account  of  creed,  color  or  sex."  Mr.  Dropsie 
departed  this  life  on  July  8,  1905.  The  Charter  was 
granted  to  the  College  June  6,  1907,  under  the  style  of 
The  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learn- 
ing, this  name  being  selected  by  the  Governors  as  a  mem- 
orial to  the  Founder.  The  Charter  and  the  accompanying 
papers  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Preliminary  Register  for 
1909. 

benefactor 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Lazarus  who  departed  this  life  on 
January  14,  1912,  bequeathed  her  Estate  to  the  College. 
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BUILDING 

A  Building  has  been  erected  on  the  College  grounds, 
Broad  Street  below  York,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description : 

The  Building  is  of  modern  fireproof  steel  and  masonry 
construction  two  stories  and  a  basement  in  height,  present- 
ing a  front  on  Broad  Street  of  109  feet  and  having  a 
depth  of  41  feet  2  inches.  The  style  of  the  design  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Renaissance  period  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
main  and  side  fagades  are  of  limestone.  The  importance 
of  the  first  story  is  indicated  on  the  exterior  by  a  series  of 
high  arched  openings,  which  by  their  repetition  give  a 
spacious  and  monumental  aspect  to  the  design.  The  acces- 
sory rooms  of  the  second  story  are  lighted  by  rectangular 
windows,  so  proportioned  as  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  first  story  fenestration.  The  building  is  crowned 
by  an  Ionic  Entablature  and  balustrade. 

A  broad  flight  of  limestone  steps  gives  access  to  a 
broad  corridor  adjacent  which  are  the  rooms  for  Library, 
Delivery,  Reception,  Librarian,  Reading,  Clerk  and  Admin- 
istration Office.  From  the  ends  of  this  corridor  stairways 
are  provided  leading  to  the  second  story. 

On  the  second  floor  provision  has  been  made  for  four 
class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  two  of  these  class  rooms 
being  so  designed  that  if  necessary  they  may  become  part 
of  the  auditorium. 
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The  stack  room  starts  at  the  basement  floor  and  nms 
through  two  stories.  It  is  furnished  with  metal  book 
stacks  of  the  most  approved  style. 

In  the  basement  a  large  fireproof  vault  has  been  ar- 
ranged for,  together  with  rooms  for  storage. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  College  as  candidates 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  a  College  or 
University  in  good  standing,  or  show  evidence  of  educa- 
tion equivalent  thereto,  and  must  also  have  a  good  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  litera- 
ture or  alternatively  of  some  cognate  language  and  its  litera- 
ture. In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  no 
distinction  on  account  of  creed,  color  or  sex  will  be  made 
in  the  admission  of  students. 

Students  not  desiring  to  enter  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
but  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  the  courses  oflfered,  will  be  received  as  special 
students. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  in  the  College. 
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LIBRARY 

A  Library  is  being  assembled  for  the  use  of  the 
College,  covering  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  Learning  and  the 
Semitic  languages.  The  Library  numbers  about  8200  vol- 
umes of  periodicals  and  books.  A  small  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  archaeological  objects  has  also  been  se- 
cured as  a  nucleus.  The  working  Library  of  Gratz  College 
in  the  adjoining  building  is  available  and  the  members  of 
the  College  are  permitted  to  use  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  is  rich  in  general  Libraries 
which  are  likewise  available  to  students. 

The  use  of  the  Library  is  subject  to  the  following 
regulations : 

No  books  may  be  taken  out  of  the  building  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  President  or  his  assistants. 

Each  student  shall  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  three 
books  at  one  time ;  members  of  the  faculty  are  entitled  to 
no  more  than  ten  books  at  one  time. 

Readers  other  than  students  are  required  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  President  for  the  loan  of  books  from 
the  Library. 

Each  person  borrowing  books  shall  prepare  a  loan 
card,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  and  title  of  the  book 
he  wishes  to  borrow.  The  Library  shall  retain  this  card 
until  the  book  is  returned,  the  loan  card  being  returned 
to  the  reader  as  a  receipt. 
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Current  periodicals,  journals  and  papers  are  on  file  in 
the  reading  room  adjacent  to  the  librar>'  and  can  not  be 
withdrawn  from  that  room. 

No  book  shall  be  retained  longer  than  four  weeks ; 
no  periodical  longer  than  two  weeks.  They  may  then  be 
renewed. 

Readers  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  books  they  borrow.  The  privileges  of  the 
Library  shall  be  withdrawn  from  anyone  found  guilty  of 
marking,  mutilating  or  otherwise  defacing  a  book,  and  he 
will  be  expected  to  either  replace  such  book  with  a  new 
copy  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  another  book. 

All  books  are  subject  to  immediate  recall  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President.  All  books  are  to  be  returned  a  week 
before  the  end  of  the  Academic  Session. 

Rare  books  (incunabula),  parchment  prints,  etc.,  and 
MSS.,  can  only  be  removed  from  the  building  by  special 
permission  of  the  President.  They  may  be  consulted  on 
ordinary  occasions  only  in  the  Library,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Library  Assistants. 

Reference  books  frequently  consulted  (dictionaries, 
standard  histories,  periodicals  etc.)  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  building. 

SECTIONAL    LIBRARIES 

Sectional  libraries  may  be  formed  by  the  Professors 
and  Instructors  to  be  kept  in  their  respective  class  rooms 
but  this  shall  only  be  done  by  withdrawing  from  the  general 
collection  such  books  as  relate  exclusively  to  the  subjects 
they  are  engaged  in  teaching. 
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The  Professor  or  Instructor  in  charge  of  each  sectional 
library  shall  be  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping,  and  shall 
on  no  account,  lend  the  books. 

Books  in  the  sectional  library  must  be  returned  to  the 
central  library  before  they  can  be  issued  for  use  outside 
the  office  or  room  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

The  books  of  each  sectional  library  shall  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  all  other  books  in  the  room  of  the  Professor  or 
Instructor,  in  distinct  cases,  the  locks  of  which  shall  be 
controlled  by  a  master  key  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
who  may,  at  stated  times,  examine  them  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Professor  or  Instructor  to  any  deficiencies. 


DEGREES 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted 
when  the  following  conditions  are  satisfactorily  complied 
with  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  as  requirements  for 
admission : 

The  candidate  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a 
reputable  college  or  university  or  must  show  that  he  has 
pursued  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred. 

The  candidate  must  have  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  sufficient  for  purposes  of  investigation. 

The  candidate  must  have  pursued  advanced  study  and 
research  for  not  less  than  nine  Quarters,  three  of  which 
must  be  spent  in  residence  at  the  College, 
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The  studies  pursued  must  consist  of  one  major  or 
principal  subject,  and  two  minor  or  subsidiary  subjects. 

The  candidate  must  write  a  thesis  upon  some  approved 
subject  connected  with  the  major  or  principal  subject,  which 
gives  evidence  of  his  ability  to  do  original  work,  is  a  con- 
tribution to  human  knowledge,  and  is  accepted  by  the 
faculty. 

This  thesis  shall  be  delivered  in  shape  for  publication 
preferably  in  typewritten  form  at  least  three  months  prior 
to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  (150)  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  must  be  delivered  by 
the  candidate  before  receiving  his  degree  or  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  must  be  given  that  the  thesis  will  be  printed  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  copies  delivered  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  degree. 

The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination,  in  his 
major  and  minor  subjects,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Faculty. 

The  degree  will  not  be  given  for  the  mere  reason  of 
faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time,  nor  for  miscellaneous 
studies,  but  on  the  ground  of  long  study  and  high  attain- 
ment in  a  special  branch  of  learning. 

Any  one  of  the  three  principal  departments,  namely. 
Biblical  Studies,  Rabbinical  Studies,  or  the  Cognate  Lan- 
guages, may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject,  in  which  event 
two  other  studies  must  be  taken  as  minor  subjects,  the 
object  being  that  every  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree 
shall  pursue  a  general  course,  although  specializing  in  one 
department. 
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FELLOWSHIP? 

Five  Fellowships  have  been  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernors yielding  five  hundred  dollars  annually  which  will 
be  awarded  under  the  following  regulations : 

The  candidate  must  have  a  liberal  education,  at  least 
a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  reputable  college  or  university 
or  a  certificate  from  an  institution  of  like  character. 

He  must  show  by  a  thesis,  or  publication,  or  certifi- 
cate from  his  instructors,  a  special  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
or  cognate  studies  and  an  aptitude  for  engaging  in  research 
work. 

The  Fellow  is  expected  to  perform  such  duties  in  the 
College  as  may  be  allotted  to  him  by  the  President  or  Pro- 
fessor of  his  Department. 

He  will  be  expected  to  devote  his  time  to  special  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  to  give  evidence 
of  his  progress  by  the  preparation  of  a  thesis,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  piece  of  research,  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  or 
lectures,  or  some  other  method  which  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  faculty. 

The  Fellow  shall  not  accept  other  employment  except 
by  permission  of  the  President,  and  this  permission  will  be 
granted  only  when  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
his  College  work  and  is  in  such  lines  as  will  actually  fur- 
ther it,  such  as  teaching  his  special  subject. 

The  Fellowship  shall  be  tenable  for  one  year,  and  a 
Fellow  may  be  reappointed,  but  not  for  a  period  exceeding 
three  years. 
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Applications  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  President 
before  May  i  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  applicant's  previous  studies,  of  the  special 
subject  he  desires  to  pursue,  and  copies  of  papers  actually 
published. 

Appointments  to  Fellowships  will  become  operative 
September  i,  of  each  year. 


ACADEMIC  TERMS 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  a  winter  term  and 
a  summer  term,  and  each  term  into  two  quarters  separated 
by  an  interval  of  at  least  two  full  weeks.  The  exact  dates 
of  the  terms  will  be  announced  in  each  register. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  Summer  Term  will  begin  on 
Monday,  May  5,  19 13  and  extend  to  Friday  June  20,  191 3. 
The  second  quarter  of  the  Summer  Term  will  begin  on 
Monday,  July  7,  1913  and   extend   to   Friday,    August   29, 

1913- 

COURSES  OFFERED 

BIBLICAL  DEPARTMENT— Professor  Margolis 
will  conduct  the  following  courses  during  the  Second  Quar- 
ter of  the  Summer  Term. 

An  Intermediate  Course  in  Hebrew  Grammar— Tiiis 
course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  pursued  a  Begin- 
ners' Course  in  Hebrew  and  who  desire  to  obtain  a  more 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject  without,  however, 
going    into   a    comprehensive    discussion   of    the    lingiiistic 
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problems  which  is  the  subject  of  the  more  advanced  Winter 
courses.     Two  hours  weekly. 

Reading  of  Selected  Portions  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
— Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  syntax  and  textual  ques- 
tions. Driver's  work  (second  edition)  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  students.     Two  hours  weekly. 

Research  Course — Doctor  Reider  will  be  ready  to 
assist  students  engaged  in  research  work  upon  the  Bible. 
First  quarter  of  the  Summer  Term.    Two  hours  weekly. 

RABBINICAL  DEPARTMENT— Professor  Malter 
will  conduct  the  following  courses  during  the  First  Quarter 
of  the  Summer  Term: 

Hebrew   Historical  Literature.     Monday,    1012. 

Following  Steinschneider's  Geschichtslitemtur  der 
Judcn  the  more  important  historical  works,  particularly 
those  contained  in  Neubauer's  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles, 
will  be  taken  up  for  a  general  discussion  and  portions  of 
the  more  general  course  in  "Mediaeval  Jewish  Literature" 
begun  in  the  winter  1911-12,  of  which  so  far  only  the 
halakic  and  the  ethical  literature  have  been  covered. 

Talmud  Tractate  Yoma.     Monday  and  Tuesday,  12-1. 

Saadia's  Emunot  we-Deot,  critically  compared  with  the 
Arabic  original  (continued).    Tuesday,  10-12. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COGNATE  LANGUAGES 

Doctor  HoscHANDER  will  conduct  the  following  courses 
during  the  first  Quarter  of  the  Summer  Term: 

Sumerian:  Inscriptions  of  Gudea  and  other  Sumerian 
rulers.     Two  hours  weekly. 

Babylonian- Assyrian :  Selections   from  religious  texts. 
Two  hours  weekly. 

Arabic:     Selections     from    the    Koran.     Two    hours 
weekly. 

Syriac :  Selections  from  historical  authors.    Two  hours 
weekly. 

Mr.  Meighan,  Fellow  in  the  Department,  will  continue 
to  conduct  the  course  in  beginners'  Assyrian. 

Mr.  HalpER,  Fellow  in  the    Department    of    Rabbinic 
Literature,  will  conduct  a  course  in  Arabic,  upon  request. 


HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Rabbi  Neuman  will  conduct  the  following  course 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  Summer  Term, 

The  Jewish  Communities  of  Spain  in  the  13th  and 
14th  Centuries.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Jewish  Communities  of  Spain  an<l  their 
relation  to  the  general  government  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  largely  based  on  the  Rabbinic  Responsa  of  the  period. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  28,  The  Reverend 
Doctor  M.  Hyamson  of  London  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"A  Comparison  of  Hebrew  and  Roman  Law." 

At  dates  to  be  announced  in  the  future,  Mr.  Usch^r 
Ginzbe;rg,  of  London,  will  deliver  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  "The  Principal  Ideas  of  Jewish  Ethics  in  their  Historical 

Development,"  and  Doctor  Adolph  Buckler,  Principal  of 
Jews'  College,  London,  will  deliver  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  "Palestinian  Jewry  in  the  First  Two  Centuries  of  the 
Current  Era;  its  Social,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Condition." 

In  1910  Professor  S.  Schechter,  Litt.  D.,  President 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  gave  a 
course  of  ten  lectures  on  "The  Genizah  and  Jewish  Learn- 
ing." In  191 1,  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  of 
Harvard  University,  gave  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on 
"Judaism  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era."  In  1912, 
the  Honorable  Mayer  Sulzberger,  gave  a  course  of  four 
lectures  on  "The  Polity  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 

In  1913  three  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered: 
Doctor  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  Professor  of  Preventive  Med- 
icine in  Harvard  University,  three  lectures  on  "The  H}"^- 
giene  of  the  Jews";  Professor  Alexander  Marx  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  three  lectures  on 
"The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Mishnah" ;  The  Honorable 
Mayer  Sulzberger,  five  lectures  on  "The  Law  of  Homi- 
cide Among  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  College  is  continuing  the  publication  of  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  which  had  been  issued  in  F.ngland  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  This  undertaking  is  with  a 
view  of  providing  a  medium  for  the  publication  in  the 
English  language  of  articles  and  reviews  in  the  interest 
of  Jewish  literature,  history,  and  religion,  Hebrew  philology, 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  New  Series  began  with  the 
number  for  July,  1910;  the  third  volume  is  now  in  course 
of  publication.  The  Quarterly  is  edited  by  the  President 
of  the  College,  Doctor  Adler,  and  the  President  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  Doctor  Schech- 
TER,  with  the  aid  of  eminent  scholars. 

It  is  expected  that  other  learned  publications  will  be 
issued   from  time  to  time. 


FOUNDER'S  DAY 

By  a  vote  of  the  Governors,  the  anniversar}'  of  the 
birth  of  Mr.  DropsiE,  is  celebrated  annually  as  Founder's 
Day. 

In  1913  the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  was  held 
on  March  10,  An  account  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occa- 
sion are  appended. 

The  first  of  these  celebrations  was  held  on  March  9. 
1910,  when  a  Memorial  Address  was  delivered  by  the  lion- 
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orable  Mayer  Sulzberger  and  an  address  on  the  policy  of 
the  College  by  the  President. 

At  the  celebration  of  191 1  the  principal  address  was 
by  Louis  Marshall,  Esq.,  on  "Jewish  Learning  and  the 
Preservation  of  Judaism." 

In  1912,  the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  and  the 
Dedication  of  the  new  building  was  held  on  March  11  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Mayer 
Sulzberger;  the  President,  Doctor  Cyrus  Abler;  the 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Doctor  Edgar 
F.  Smith  ;  the  President  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  America,  Doctor  S.  Schechter;  Professor  George 
F.  Moore,  of  Harvard  University;  and  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

CO-OPERATION 

The  College  will  aim  to  co-operate  with  all  existing  in- 
stitutions and  departments  of  universities  having  similar 
objects,  and  also  with  primary  and  secondary  Jewish  schools 
in  the  hope  of  developing  a  consistent  system  whereby  He- 
brew learning  in  all  its  stages  may  be  advanced. 

A  plan  of  co-operation  has  been  arranged  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  which  provides  for  an  annual 
conference  between  the  Professors  of  the  Semitic  Group 
of  the  University  and  the  Professors  of  the  Dropsie  Col- 
lege with  a  view  to  outlining  a  schedule  of  courses  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

Fellows  and  full  regular  students  of  the  Dropsie  Col- 
lege who  are  candidates  for   degrees,  will   be  permitted  to 
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attend  courses  in  the  Semitic  Department  of  the  University 
without  payment  of  fees. 

Students  of  the  University  may  attend  any  of  the 
courses  at  the  Dropsie  College  free  of  charge. 

Co-operation  in  building  up  their  respective  libraries, 
in  the  matter  of  application  for  Fellowships  and  in  other 
respects  have  also  been  agreed  upon  and  these  plans  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
and  the  Governors  of  the  Dropsie  College. 

RESEARCH 

All  of  the  instruction  in  the  College  will  be  of  post- 
graduate standard  and  time  will  be  afforded  to  Professors, 
Fellows  and  students  for  original  investigation  and  research 
which  will  be  furthered  as  one  of  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  Institution. 


DEGREE    OF    DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

CONFERRED 
1912 

Be;rnard  Revel,  M.  A.  (New  York  University) 

1913 

Joseph  Reider,  B.  A.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

For  information  concerning  degrees,  fellowships, 
courses,  etc.,  apply  in  writing  to  Doctor  Cyrus  .-Vdler, 
President  of  the  Dropsie  College,  Broad  and  York  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


EXERCISES 


ON 


FOUNDER'S  DAY 


MARCH  10   1913 
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EXERCISES 
Music  March  From  Aida  \'erdi 

Prayer  Rabbi  Max  D.  Klein 

Announcement  of  transfer  of  custody  of  the  Leeser 
Library  by  the  President  of  the  Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Society  Edward  Wolf 

Unveiling  of  the  Tablet  in  Memory  of  Isaac  Leeser 

Acceptance  of  custody  on  behalf  of  the  Governors 

William  B.  Hackenburg 

Unveiling  of  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A,  Lazarus 
Music  Largo  Handel 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adlcr 
Music  Anitra's  Dance  Grieg 

Conferring  of  Degree 

Music  Selections  From  Lenore  Symphony  Raff 
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TRANSFER  OF  CUSTODY  OF  LEESER  LIBRARY 

By  Edward  Wolf 

The  Hebrew  Education  Society  was  established  in 
1848.  Its  Charter  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
College  and  the  Faculty  was  given  the  power  to  furnish  the 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Law  and  Divinity.  The  establishment  of  such  a  College 
was  one  of  ithe  dreams  of  Isaac  Leeser,  who  was  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  organization  of  our  Society,  but  the 
Society  had  ample  occupation  with  its  day  and  Hebrew 
school,  and,  it  was  not  until  1864  that  steps  were  taken 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  Theological  College 
in  this  City.  On  December  4  of  that  year  a  meeting  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society, 
at  which  the  Presidents  of  the  various  Congregations  of  the 
City  were  present.  After  a  good  deal  of  agitation  and 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  establish  this  college  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  and  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  and  this  College 
was  formally  opened  on  Monday,  October  28,  1867  under 
the  name  of  Maimonides  College. 

Isaac  Leeser  was  the  Provost  of  the  College  and  the 
President  of  its  Faculty.  He  died  on  February  i,  1868, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  College  opened  its  doors. 
The  Minute  Book  of  the  Trustees  of  this  College  indicates 
that  most  of  the  Professors  gave  their  time  gratuitously; 
that  the  funds  were  largely  derived  from  the  Jews  of  Phila- 
delphia; that   the   members  of  the   Board  of   Delegates  in 
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Other  cities  did  not  come  to  the  support  of  the  Institution ; 
that  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  College  and 
that  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  By  the  terms  of  his 
will,  Isaac  Leeser  bequeathed  his  Library  for  the  use  of  the 
College  established  by  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  and 
it  was  so  employed  until  the  College  closed  its  doors.  Later 
when  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Society  of 
necessity  changed,  the  Library  of  Mr.  Leeser  was  deposited 
with  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.  When  the 
Gratz  College  was  established,  it  held  its  sessions  in  its  early 
years  at  Touro  Hall  and  had  the  use  of  the  Leeser  Library, 
but  the  Gratz  College  soon  removed  to  other  quarters  and 
there  was  no  apparent  use  for  the  Library  at  Touro  Hall. 

The  Directors  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  the  Dropsie  College  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  continuance  of  the  Maimonides  College,  if  only  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Moses  A.  Dropsie,  the  Founder  of 
this  College,  was  the  President  of  the  Maimonides  College 
and  for  many  years  President  of  the  Education  Society  and 
that  much  of  his  interest  in  Hebrew  learning  was  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  Isaac  Leeser.  The  Board  of  Officers  of  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  therefore  adopted  the  following 
resolution  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of  December,  1912: 

"WHEREAS,  Isaac  Leeser  bequeathed  his  library 
to  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  clause  of  his  Will : 

'I  give  my  Library  to  the  Hebrew  Education 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  College  established  by 
it' 
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AND  WHEREAS,  the  College  established  by  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  known  as  the  Maimonides 
College  ceased  to  exist  in  1873; 

AND  WHEREAS,  in  view  of  this  fact  the  Li- 
brary of  Isaac  Leeser  which  was  useful  to  a  college 
devoted  to  Hebrew  learning  has  not  for  a  term  of 
years  been  of  actual  use  to  the  Hebrew  Education 
Society,  THEREFORE, 

BE  IT,  AND  IT  IS  HEREBY,  RESOLVED  by 
the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society 
that  the  Library  of  Isaac  Leeser  be  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Officers  of  the  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Learning,  an  institution  established  to 
carry  on  educational  and  scientific  work  akin  to  the 
work  for  which  the  Maimonides  College  was  founded. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Offic- 
ers of  the  said  Dropsie  College  be  authorized  to  employ 
the  Library  of  Isaac  Leeser  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  said  Dropsie  College;  that 
every  book  of  the  collection  shall  be  marked  as  the 
Isaac  Leeser  collection  and  shall  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  said  Dropsie  College, 
and  that  in  the  Library  Building  of  the  College  a  suit- 
able tablet  be  erected  bearing  the  following  inscription 
suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Dropsie  College, 
which  inscription  is  deemed  suitable  and  acceptable  by 
the  Officers  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society: 
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In  Memory  of  Isaac  Leeser 

Born  December  12,  1806 

Died  February  i,  1868 

Rabbi,  Author,  Translator  of  the  Bible 

Editor  of  the  Occident  and  of  the  Prayer  Book 

Whose  Library  Bequeathed  by  him  for  the 

Use  of  the  Maimonides  College  to  the 

Hebrew   Education   Society  of   Philadelphia 

Has  Been  Placed  by  that  Society  in  the  Custody  of 

The    Dropsie    College     for    Hebrew     and    Cognate 

Learning." 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  books  of  Isaac 
Leeser  have  been  removed  to  this  building  and  I  now  have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Officers 
of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  formally  to  deliver  them 
to  the  custody  of  the  Governors  of  the  Dropsie  College. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  CUSTODY  OF  THE 

LEESER  LIBRARY 

By  William  B.  Hackenburg 

I  have  been  honored  by  Dr.  Adler  with  the  request  that 
I  unveil  the  tablet  to  be  placed  in  this  building  in  memory 
of  Isaac  Leeser  and  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning,  the  Leeser  Library  which  has  been  transferred  to 
this  College  by  the  Plebrew  Education  Society,  to  whom  the 
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Rev.  Isaac  Leaser  bequeathed  it,  in  whose  care  it  has  been 
since  1868  and  who  now  confides  the  '^are  of  it  to  Dropsie 
College  in  order  that  the  benefit  of  the  many  valuable  books 
on  Jewish  and  other  subjects  in  the  collection  may  be  use- 
ful in  a  wider  sphere. 

In  performing  this  duty  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying 
a  tribute  to  one  whom  I  knew  from  childhood  and  for  whom 
as  I  advanced  in  years  my  affection  ripened  into  a  very  close 
and  loving  friendship. 

This  great  man  in  Israel  was  known  in  his  time  and  is 
perpetuated  in  Jewish  history  as  an  eminent  Rabbi,  educa- 
tor, author,  editor  and  publisher  of  Jewish  books,  founder 
of  the  Jewish  Press  of  America  and  the  first  Minister  of 
our  faith  in  this  country  to  preach  in  the  vernacular.  He 
was  an  expounder  and  defender  of  traditional  Judaism  with 
all  its  ancient  forms  and  ceremonies  and  the  inveterate  foe 
of  all  innovations  or  reforms  that  tended  to  obliterate  or 
alter  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 

His  ardor,  influence  and  unselfishness  have  never  been 
excelled  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  man  will 
ever  make  greater  sacrifices  in  upholding  the  great  cause  to 
which  he  gave  his  life's  work.  Though  his  name  and  fame 
are  widely  known  there  are  but  few  of  our  present  Jewish 
community  who  have  a  personal  recollection  of  him,  though 
in  his  life  there  were  but  few  men,  women  or  children  of 
our  community  who  did  not  know  him  and  love  him. 

He  had  a  wonderful  memory  and  could  salute  every 
acquaintance  by  name  not  excepting  all  the  little  children. 
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Mr.  Leeser  was  a  native  of  Westphalia,  Prussia.  He 
was  born  in  Neuenkirchen,  in  that  province  on  December 
I2th,  1806,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  on  February  ist,  1868. 
He  was  followed  to  his  final  resting  place  by  a  funeral 
cortege,  one  of  the  largest  ever  known  in  this  City.  The 
line  of  carriages  extended  from  his  residence  at  Walnut  and 
Thirteenth  Street  to  his  Synagogue  on  Franklin  Street  with 
a  long  procession  of  Jewish  Societies,  of  representatives  of 
Congregations  and  many  friends  who  came  from  distant 
cities  to  assist  in  paying  the  last  sad  rites.  As  a  special 
mark  of  respect  it  passed  every  Synagogue  in  the  central 
part  of  the  City. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  Gynasium  at 
Miinster.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  his  uncle 
Zalma  Rehine,  a  merchant  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  whose  bus- 
iness he  was  employed.  During  the  five  years  he  remained 
in  Mr.  Rehine's  employ  he  continued  his  study  of  Jewish 
Theology  and  other  literary  subjects.  In  1828  he  replied  in 
a  very  strong  and  forcible  argument  in  the  Richmond  Whig 
to  an  attack  against  the  Jews  which  had  been  published  in 
the  London  Quarterly  Reviezv..  This  reply  it  was  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  of  all  denominations  and 
directly  influenced  the  Congregation  Mikve  Israel  (then 
worshiping  on  Cherry  Street,  above  Third)  to  elect  the  un- 
known youth  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  their  pulpit  caused  by 
the  death  of  Reverend  Abraham  I.  Keys ;  he  came  to  this 
City  in  1829  to  assume  his  duties  as  minister.  Up  to  that 
time  English  sermons  had  been  unknown  in  this  Country. 
The  Congregation  had,  as  one  of  its  laws,  a  provision  that 
the  Hazan  could  deliver  an  occasional  sermon  by  permission 
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of  the  Parnas  or  Adjunta.  Mr.  Leeser  was  compelled  for  a 
time  to  secure  that  permission  before  preaching  to  his  Con- 
gregation, but  in  a  few  years  the  law  was  altered  and  there- 
after he  preached  regularly  on  Sabbaths  and  Holidays. 

He  was  a  fluent,  pleasant  and  forcible  speaker,  with  a 
command  of  language  and  ideas,  which  soon  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  pulpit  orators  of  the  day.  His  discourses 
were  generally  extemporaneous  and  often  without  notes  or 
preparation;  he  could  open  the  Bible,  select  a  subject  and 
keep  his  Congregation  young  and  old  interested.  With  this 
Congregation  he  remained  until  1850  when  he  retired  from 
its  service.  In  1857  a  number  of  Mr.  Leeser's  friends  org- 
anized the  Congregation  Beth  El  Emeth  and  chose  him  as 
its  Minister,  a  position  he  retained  till  his  death.  This 
Synagogue  was  located  on  Franklin  Street  above  Green. 
He  was  honored  and  beloved  by  his  Congregation  with  an 
affection  comparable  only  to  that  of  children  to  a  parent. 

Unostentatious  and  unassuming  in  his  intercourse  and 
association  with  people  he  made  everyone  feel  that  he  was 
a  friend,  ready  to  serve  and  advise  them  at  any  time.  The 
homes  of  his  large  circle  of  friends  here  and  in  other  places 
were  always  open  to  receive  him.  He  visited  them  at  all 
hours  and  sat  down  at  all  tables  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

He  possessed  rare  literary  faculty  and  was  a  deep 
thinker.  Very  soon  after  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  Catechisms  and  books  for  the  use 
of  religious  schools  and  also  of  other  works  on  Jewish 
subjects.  He  reprinted  books  on  similar  subjects  by  foreign 
authors.    The  first  of  his  publications  was  a  translation  of 
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"Johlson's  instruction  in  the  Mosaic  Religion."  Incidentally 
I  may  remark  that  the  book  was  given  to  him  by  my  beloved 
Father  who  made  an  imperfect  translation  of  it.  This  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Leeser's  Defense  of  Judaism  entitled,  "The 
Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law."  Among  his  many  notable  pub- 
lications were  "Dias'  Letters,"  a  remarkable  series  of  letters 
by  a  Jamaican  Jew  otherwise  unknown.  He  also  published 
works  by  Grace  Aguilar  and  Mrs.  Hester  Rothschild's  book, 
"Meditations  and  Prayers." 

In  1837  he  published  the  "Form  of  Prayers"  seven  vol- 
umes for  Portuguese  Congregations;  in  1848  one  volume  for 
the  service  in  German  and  Polish  Congregations;  in  1845 
the  Pentateuch  and  Haphtarot  in  five  volumes;  all  these 
prayer  books  were  in  Hebrew  with  English  translation  and 
shortly  before  his  death  he  published  his  Discourses  in  ten 
volumes. 

The  greatest  of  all  his  writings  and  publications  was 
the  Bible  with  valuable  notes  and  explanations  upon  which 
he  devoted  years  of  labor  in  revising  and  translating.  He 
intended  it  to  replace  the  "King  James"  edition  which  he 
regarded  as  an  incorrect  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
a  dangerous  element  in  the  education  of  Jewish  Youth.  The 
first  edition  4to  size  was  published  in  1853  and  the  second 
edition  i8mo,  for  use  of  schools  and  family  reading  in  1857. 
This  Bible  has  since  been  used  by  the  Jews  of  all  English 
speaking  countries.  Though  his  literary  work  involved  im- 
mense labor  and  large  expenditure  of  money  he  was  never 
discouraged.  The  Bible  version  is  still  the  only  Jewish  one 
in  use  and  will  continue  until  the  new  version  now  in  course 
of  preparation  by  the  "Jewish  Publication  Society"  will  be 
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ready  for  public  use  and  even  then    I    believe    the    Leeser 
Bible  will  always  have  a  place  in  many  Jewish  homes. 

It  is  safe  to  say  (not  having  a  complete  list  at  hand) 
that  he  published  at  least  forty  or  fifty  books  of  his  own  and 
other  authors. 

In  April  1843  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  called,  The  Occident  being  the  pioneer  of 
the  real  Jewish  Press  of  America ;  it  was  continued  for  25 
years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  another  year 
under  the  editorship  of  Mayer  Sulzberger.  In  1859  he 
made  an  attempt  to  change  the  monthly  magazine  to  a 
weekly  paper,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  our  co-religion- 
ists of  Philadelphia  (possibly  less  than  5000)  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  new  idea.  After  a  two  years'  experiment  it 
was  restored  to  its  original  form.  In  1843  when  the  first 
number  appeared  it  was  estimated  by  himself  that  there 
were  about  1500  Jews  in  this  City  and  about  15,000  in  the 
United  States.  Shortly  afterwards  the  German  immigra- 
tion grew  and  made  it  possible  to  maintain  his  periodical 
with  what  at  best  must  have  been  a  very  small  subscription 
list.  Its  contributors  besides  his  own  writings,  were  men 
and  women  of  well  known  literary  ability ;  each  number  con- 
tained news  items  concerning  Jews  and  Jewish  affairs  in  all 
parts  of  the  World.  Important  subjects  concerning  Jews 
were  ably  discussed  and  when  their  defense  was  necessary 
it  was  urged  in  forcible  language  and  with  militant  aggres- 
siveness. During  the  25  years  of  its  existence  leading 
topics  of  the  day  were  handled  in  a  masterly  way;  many 
notable  events  of  that  period  receiving  his  attention.     Civil 
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disabilities  of  the  Jews;  preventing  them  from  holding 
office  in  some  States;  their  ill-treatment  in  various  com- 
munities ;  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognizing  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
land;  Sunday  laws  in  Pennsylvania;  The  Sunday  Mail 
Stoppage  of  1850;  the  disability  of  Jews  to  become  mem- 
bers of  English  Parliament;  political  inequality  in  Switzer- 
land; General  Grant's  order  No.  11  (December  17,  1862) 
and  General  Butler's  order  in  New  Orleans  in  1863  were 
vigorously  fought  by  his  pen  and  he  lived  to  see  them  all 
changed,   revoked  or  defeated. 

The  subject  of  Jewish  education,  always  foremost  in 
his  mind,  was  never  forgotten  and  he  was  continually  im- 
pressing upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  rearing  children 
in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors. 

In  1858  the  vigor  and  aggressiveness  with  which  he 
combated  in  The  Occident  the  grievous  wrong  committed 
in  the  kidnapping  of  Edgar  Mortara,  a  Jewish  child  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  who  was  taken  from  his  parents,  converted 
to  the  Catholic  religion  and  later  became  a  priest,  helped  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  World. 

One  might  suppose  that  his  numerous  activities  includ- 
ing the  great  labor  devolving  upon  him  by  reason  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  as  Minister  of  an  important  Congregation  could 
have  left  him  but  little  time  to  devote  to  aught  else.  Noth- 
ing, can  be  further  from  the  truth.  He  found  time  to 
organize  and  to  assist  in  the  management  of  nearly  every 
Jewish  charity  of  this  City.  When  he  came  here  there  were 
possibly  one  or  two  small  Chevras.     His    heart    was    filled 
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with  sympathy  for  the  distressed  and  persecuted,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  sick  and  needy;  he  gave  freely  of  his  time, 
his  voice  and  his  money  for  their  rehef.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  Jewish  PubHcation  Society  of  the 
world,  established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1845 »  oi  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society,  the  Jewish  Hospital,  the  Jewish  Foster 
Home,  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites;  and 
he  often  served  as  an  officer  or  director  and  took  ah  active 
part  in  every  Jewish  organization  of  this  City. 

The  first  proposed  Union  of  Congregations  of  America 
emanated  from  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  Jews,  June 
27th,  1841,  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  It  however 
failed  of  its  purpose. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
Jewish  education.  It  was  a  subject  very  dear  to  his  heart 
and  to  it  he  gave  his  best  thought  and  his  valuable  time.  No 
Jew  in  America  has  ever  given  more  devoted  attention  to 
this  great  purpose. 

When  the  Sunday  School,  which  celebrated  its  75th 
anniversary  a  few  days  ago,  was  organized  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Gratz,  who  was  instigated  by  Mr.  Leeser  to  form  the 
school,  he  immediately  ofifered  to  prepare  a  catechism  for  its 
special  use.  He  had  it  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  March,  1838,  and  continued  his  aid  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  its  pupils.  Today  in  our  midst  we  have  a  living 
monument  of  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  zeal  and  activity 
in  the  schools,  under  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Society,  of  which  he  was  the  Founder,  July  i6th,  1848, 
from  which  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls    have   gone    forth 
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with  a  knowledge  of  our  religion,  which  at  that  time  could 
have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Impressed  with  the  thought  that  an  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  our  young  men  and  more  especially  for 
training  and  fitting  them  for  the  Ministry  was  a  necessity  in 
this  Country,  he  started  the  movement  by  establishing  Octo- 
ber 27th,  1867,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Society, 
the  Maimonides  College  and  although  it  existed  but  a  few 
years  it  bore  fruit  in  the  movement  that  later  established 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  the  Gratz  College  and  the 
Dropsie  College  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  one  of  the  Professors  of  Maimonides  College 
and  President  of  its  Faculty  and  continued  in  its  service 
until  his  fatal  illness  incapacitated  him  from  further  work. 
There  are  today  two  of  its  graduates  serving  in  the  Jewish 
Ministry  of  the  country. 

He  was  well  informed  in  current  affairs  and  frequently 
appeared  in  the  public  press  in  matters  concerning  Judaism. 
He  was  eagerly  sought  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  lectures  and  for  other  communal  affairs. 

He  frequently  journeyed  to  distant  places  to  advance 
the  cause  he  so  dearly  loved,  often  without  remuneration 
even  for  traveling  expenses.  Though  his  correspondence 
was  enormous,  he  had  no  clerical  assistant  or  secretary  and 
promptly  answered  his  large  daily  mail  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Stenography  was  rare  and  typewriting  unknown 
in  those  days.  He  was  the  confidential  friend  and  advisor 
of  a  large  number   of    people    scattered    through    this    and 
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other  countries.  After  his  death  his  Executors  found 
among  his  effects  many  strictly  private  letters,  concerning 
family  and  business  affairs.  Every  vestige  of  this  corre- 
spondence was  entirely  destroyed ;  there  still  remained  a 
large  number  of  letters  relating  to  public  affairs,  which  were 
preserved  and  have  in  several  instances  proven  of  valuable 
service. 

Mr.  Leeser  had  very  little  appreciation  of  money,  he 
lived  a  plain  life  and  his  wants  were  few.  Although  his 
publications  required  a  large  amount  of  money,  he  kept  no 
books  of  account,  trusting  entirely  to  his  remarkable  mem- 
ory to  keep  account  of  his  alifairs.  After  his  death  the  ex- 
ecutors were  obliged  to  make  up  his  accounts  from  memo- 
randa and  such  other  evidence  as  they  could  find  of  his 
debtors  and  creditors. 

To  do  proper  justice  to  the  life  of  Isaac  Leeser  requires 
a  longer  time  than  I  have  a  right  to  take  this  evening;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  complete  history  of 
this  great  Jew  will  be  prepared  by  an  abler  hand  than  mine. 
What  I  have  written  is  largely  from  memory,  some  data 
from  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  and  from  the  Eulogy  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Mayer  Sulzberger  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Leeser,  which  he  finished  with  the  sentence  with  which  I 
close  this  short  sketch. 

"There  may  have  been  greater  Talmudists,  there 
may  have  been  more  eloquent  orators  and  more  grace- 
ful writers ;  but  no  greater  genius,  no  better  Jew  and 
no  purer  man  than  Isaac  Leeser," 

In  accepting  this  Library  the  Board  of  Governors  ex- 
press their  high  appreciation  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  kind 
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sentiment  which  prompted  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  to  convey  to  our  care  this  im- 
portant addition  to  our  College  Library.  It  will  prove  oi 
value  to  the  students  of  Dropsie  College  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  studies  and  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  generous  Founder  whose  day  we  celebrate.  Housed  as 
it  is  in  this  fire-proof  library  building,  it  will  be  carefully 
preserved  for  all  time.  In  acknowledgement  of  the  transfer 
and  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Leeser  the  Board  of  Governors 
have  had  a  tablet  prepared  upon  which  the  following  fitting 
words  are  inscribed : 

"In  memory  of  Isaac  Leeser,  born  December  12th, 
1806,  died  February  ist,  1868,  Rabbi,  Author,  Transla- 
tor of  the  Bible,  Editor  of  the  Occident  and  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  whose  Library  bequeathed  by  him,  for 
use  of  Maimonides  College  to  the  Hebrew  Education 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  placed  by  that  Society 
in  the  custody  of  the  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and 
Cognate  learning." 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adlur 

The  Governors,  the  Faculty,  the  Fellows  and  the  stu- 
dents of  this  College  have,  with  their  friends,  assembled  for 
the  fourth  time,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernors which  sets  apart  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Moses  Aaron  Dropsie  as  Founder's  Day,  annually  to  be 
celebrated   by   public   academic   exercises.     Those   of   you 
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who  were  with  us  a  year  ago  will  remember  that  this  also 
marks  the  completion  of  our  first  year  in  this  College 
building. 

Last  year,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Dedication,  we  had 
the  honor  of  having  with  us  Doctor  Edgar  F.  Smith,  the 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Professor 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  same  University,  President  S. 
Schechter  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
and  Professor  George  F.  Moore  of  Harvard  University, 
and  we  recall  the  words  of  encouragement  and  inspiration 
which  they  gave  us  upon  that  occasion.  The  exercises  of 
this  year  lack  the  distinction  of  the  presence  of  scholars 
from  other  institutions,  intentionally,  I  may  say,  because  I 
felt  that  the  ceremonies  of  to-night,  marking  as  they  do  the 
transfer  of  the  Leeser  Library  and  the  commemoration  of 
our  Benefactress,  would  be  more  of  a  family  affair  and  best 
done  by  our  own  friends  who  are  connected  with  this  and 
a  sister  institution.  These  pleasant  ceremonies  over,  I  will 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me  if  I  speak,  pro  domo,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Faculty.  I  am  not 
making  a  personal  nor  an  individual  statement  but  reflect- 
ing, I  hope  fairly,  the  thoughts  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
two  bodies  who  with  the  students  make  up  this,  as  they  do 
every,  institution  of  learning. 

The  exercises  of  this  evening  bind  together  in  an  in- 
teresting fashion  the  various  institutions  in  Philadelphia, 
past  and  present,  which  have  to  do  with  public  Hebrew 
education  and  Jewish  learning.  The  transfer  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Isaac  Leeser,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  established  in 
1848,  for  the  use  of  the  Maimonides    College,    which   was 
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established  in  1867,  and  the  erection  of  a  tablet  in  this 
building  bearing  witness  to  this  transfer  of  custody,  and 
soberly,  yet,  justly  attesting  the  services  and  virtues  of  Mr. 
Leeser,  furnishes  in  imperishable  bronze  a  connected  story 
of  our  Jewish  educational  institutions  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  within  the  reach  of  living  students  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  a  scholar  of  early  days. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference,  it  is  a 
gratification  to  me  to  have  in  a  building  with  whose  over- 
sight I  am  charged  the  same  collection  which,  as  a  pre- 
sumptous  youth  of  not  more  than  16,  I  studied  over  and 
catalogued  when  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  then  under  the  general  charge  of  the  late  friend 
and  servant  of  the  Community,  Doctor  Lewis  W.  Steinbach, 
of  blessed  memory. 

Thirty  years  ago  he  would  have  been  rash  indeed  who 
would  have  predicted  that  in  the  time  of  so  many  still  living, 
though  many  who  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  witness  our 
proceedings  have  unhappily  passed  away,  there  should  be 
in  existence  as  the  direct  development  of  these  early  insti- 
tutions our  own  stately  College. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  name  of  Isaac 
Leeser  should  be  associated  in  this  building  with  the  name 
of  Moses  Aaron  Dropsie  because  the  influence  of  Leeser 
upon  our  Founder  was  direct  and  undoubtetl. 

We  ought  not  rest  content  however  with  the  placing  of 
a  tablet  in  this  building.  The  name  of  Isaac  Leeser  is  se- 
cure. Some  of  his  many  publications  will  always  be  re- 
ferred to.  I  can  say,  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  that 
those  of  us  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
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new  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  are  continually  filled 
with  admiration  at  the  wonderful  industry  and  capacity 
which  Mr.  Leeser  showed  in  doing  singlehanded  what  a 
number  of  us  are  finding  so  arduous  a  task.  It  is  not  only 
due  to  Leeser's  memory,  but  it  is  a  duty  to  succeeding 
generations  that  there  should  be  published  a  worthy  life  of 
him  and  that  this  should  be  undertaken  while  his  memory 
is  still  among  the  living. 

His  services  to  the  cause  of  education  antedate  the 
foundation  of  the  Education  Society  and  even  of  the 
Hebrew  Sunday  School  Society  whose  75th  anniversary 
has  been  recently  celebrated.  From  a  letter  written  by  him 
in  1836.  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the 
Mikve  Israel  Congregation,  we  learn  that  as  early  as  1834 
he  had  established  in  his  own  house  a  private  school  in 
which  he  took  paying  scholars  but  admitted  the  poor  gratis 
— this  private  school  being  the  real  fore-runner  of  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society's  school. 

However,  I  must  not  dwell  unduly  upon  the  past. 
This  College  is  so  young  that  the  need  still  exists  to 
interpret  it  to  itself  and  to  such  of  the  public  as  are  inter- 
ested in  higher  Jewish  learning.  The  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Dropsie  in  his  Will 
in  the  following  terms : 

"The  increasing  need  in  the  United  States  of  a  more 
thorough  and  systematic  education  in  Jewish  lore  has  long 
been  felt,  and  is  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  true  Israelites, 
who  cherish  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  There  should 
be  founded  an  institution  devoted  to  the  study,  in  its  most 
complete  form,  of  the  Bible  and  the  whole  Jewish  literature. 
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To  effect  this  purpose  I  order  and  direct  that  there  be 
estabhshed  and  maintained  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a 
college  for  the  promotion  of  and  instruction  in  the  Hebrew 
and  cognate  languages  and  their  respective  literatures  and 
in  the  Rabbinical  learning  and  literature.  If  the  funds  of 
the  college  will  permit,  other  languages  and  branches  of 
learning  may  from  time  to  time  be  added,  but  these  addi- 
tions must  not  in  any  wise  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing, my  primary  object  being  that  as  far  as  possible  every 
branch  of  knowledge  shall  be  taught  in  the  said  college 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  ripe  scholarship  in  Hebrew, 
the  Bible  and  Rabbinical  literature,  with  which  should  be 
connected  original  investigation  and  research." 

"The  Governors,"  Mr.  Dropsie  wrote  "were  to  be  only 
persons  who  are  Jews  in  faith  and  who  sympathize  with  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
literature  as  herein  above  expressed."  But  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  he  wished  a  most  liberal  policy  pursued  he  added 
"As  I  believe  that  the  branch  of  knowledge  I  desire  to 
cultivate  is  not  readily  accessible  in  general  institutions  of 
learning,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  of  great  usefulness  to  the 
general  community,  I  direct  that  in  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents there  should  be  no  distinction  on  account  of  creeil, 
color  or  sex." 

Acting  under  this  Foundation  a  postgraduate  College 
has  been  established  whose  work  is  being  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  original  research.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Hebrew 
language  and  Biblical  literature,  to  Rabbinical  literature  and 
to  the  Cognate  languages. 
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Our  academic  work  began  in  the  autumn  of  1909  and 
since  that  time  we  have  made  slow  but  steady  progress.    A 
regular  though  not    fixed   course   of   instruction   has   been 
developed.    The  range  of  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  literature 
is     so    great    that   it   cannot   be    covered   in   many   years. 
Admitting  as   candidates   for  our   Degree    only    men   and 
women   who   are   graduates    of    Colleges    and    have    some 
special  knowledge  of  one  or  another  of  our  Departments, 
the  details  can  be  varied  from   year  to  year  in   order  that 
they  may  conform  with    the    investigations    actually    being 
carried  on  by  the  Professors.     In  this  way,  instruction  and 
research  may  go  hand  in  hand  and  Jewish  literature  ulti- 
mately be  enriched  without  in  any   way    impairing,    indeed 
rather  enhancing,  the  instruction  given  in  the  College.    To 
be  more  specific,  the  progress  of    Biblical   exegesis   can   as 
well  be  shown  by   reading  Isaiah  one  year,  Job  the  next 
year,  and  Proverbs  the  third  year  as  by  having  a  fixed  series 
of  texts  which  always  have  to  be  read.    In  this  way,  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  our  Biblical  Department  may  be  able  to 
cover  the  whole  range  of  Biblical  literature,  and  incidentally 
the  Professor  and  his  assistants  or  Fellows  will  make  con- 
tributions to  the  Biblical  studies,  either  by  way  of  original 
research,  or,  by  putting  these   researches    in   such    form   as 
will  render  them  useful  to  the  large  body  of  students  and 
teachers  and  even  lay  persons  interested  in  Biblical  studies. 

We  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  everything  that  pertains  to  it  is  to  be  for  many 
years  the  central  work  of  our  College.  The  Bible  is  our 
greatest  contribution  to  the  world's  literature.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  Jewish  students  contributed  to  keeping  alive 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  while  given  to  us, 
produced  by  us  and  our  possession   has,  we   are   happy   to 
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say,  become  the  possession  of  others  too  and  wherever 
Christianity  has  spread,  there  our  Hebrew  Bible  in  one 
guise  or  another  has  gone.  We  in  Philadelphia  have  a 
distinct  tradition  of  Biblical  study  which  we  propose  not 
only  to  maintain  but  to  promote.  Here  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  Second  Hebrew  Bible  produced  in  America 
were  printed  and  published.  Here  the  first  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  a  Jew  was  made,  printed 
and  published.  It  is  here  that  the  present  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America,  though  a  national  Society,  has  its 
seat.  In  this  city  was  projected  the  new  English  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  work  in  which  the  other  Jewish  Colleges, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  share  with  us  and  this  work  we  regard 
as  merely  preliminary  to  a  great  series  of  Commentaries 
in  which  the  traditions  of  Jewish  learning,  coupled  with  the 
genuine  results  of  modern  Biblical  science,  will  be  repro- 
duced in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  all  men. 

The  statistics  of  this  Institution  are  not  formidable. 
Since  instruction  began  there  have  been  in  all  38  students ; 
the  greatest  number  attending  at  any  one  time  has  been  15. 
This  may  appear  small  to  those  who  make  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  College,  scientific  or  professional  schools ;  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  number  of  students  who 
take  postgraduate  work  in  abstract  sciences  either  in 
Semitics,  astronomy  or  any  other  subject  will  at  once  realize 
that  the  numbers  are  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  are  found 
in  such  Departments  of  our  great  Universities  which  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  draw  upon  thousands  of 
students.    And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

We  do  not  expect  any  large  numbers  and  have  not 
prepared  for  them.     I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
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attitude  which  was  said  to  have  been  held  by  Clark  Univers- 
ity in  its  early  days.  This  institution  which,  as  you  recall, 
was  established  by  Jonas  Clark  at  Worces^-er,  Mass.  under 
the  Presidency  of  that  distinguished  psychologist  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  determined  at  that  time  to  have  only  postgraduate 
courses  of  the  highest  type.  The  late  Professor  Herbert 
B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  Trustee  of 
Amherst  College,  told  me  once  that  a  fellow  Trustee  of  his, 
a  hardheaded  New  England  man  said  to  him  in  some  sur- 
prise "they  tell  me,  Mr.  Adams,  that  down  at  Worcester 
they  be  not  seeking  students,  they  be  only  seeking  the 
truth."  This  is  very  nearly  the  attitude  of  our  College. 
And  while  efficiency  engineers  and  men  who  think  there  is 
a  loss  of  interest  if  a  plant  is  not  used  up  to  its  full  capacity, 
may  object  to  this  attitude,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  highest 
importance  that  in  this  very  practical,  very  busy  and  very 
efficient  world  there  should  be  some  corner  left  in  which 
instead  of  the  lower  efficiency,  the  higher  efficiency  is 
promoted.  I  mean  that  kind  of  efficiency  which  produces 
the  leaders  in  scholarship  and  in  thought.  Only  a  few  such 
are  ever  produced  in  a  generation  and  they  are  worth  while 
when  they  come. 

Our  Library  too  is  at  its  beginning.  We  have  some 
8000  volumes,  partially  in  collections  which  have  been 
donated  to  us  and  partially  in  books  we  have  purchased 
from  time  to  time  as  our  needs  and  our  limited  funds 
rendered  possible.  I  speak  of  our  limited  funds,  because 
there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  this  is  a  very  richly 
endowed  institution.  It  is  for  its  special  kind  of  study. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  never  before  has  been  so  great  a 
gift  for  an  Institution  of  learning  of  our  kind  made  any- 
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where  in  the  world.  But  we  must  proceed  slowly  in  build- 
ing it  up  because  our  building  and  grounds  and  our  Library, 
which  in  the  commercial  world  would  be  charged  to  plant 
and  taken  out  of  principal,  we  feel  bound  to  take  out  of 
income.  A  Library  is  so  costly  a  thing  that  without 
extraneous  help  we  will  be  hampered  for  some  time  for 
want  of  necessary  implements. 

This  Library  we  hope  to  make  most  important  upon 
the  Biblical  side.  We  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
Rabbinical  studies,  Oriental  philology,  history  and  other 
contributory  subjects  but  it  is  the  Bible,  its  text,  its  trans- 
lations, its  meaning,  its  study  from  every  point  of  view  that 
it  is  our  natural  duty  to  promote.  We  do  this  because  we 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  our  Founder  that  this  should 
be  done.  We  do  it  because  the  other  Jewish  colleges  by 
reason  of  their  professional  aims  of  necessity  lay  more 
stress  upon  Rabbinical  literature,  upon  homiletics,  and  upon 
theology.  We  thus  have  a  field  which  we  can  intensively 
cultivate  without  in  any  way  clashing  with  existing  institu- 
tions. And  finally  we  do  it  because  we  feel  it  an  absolute 
duty  to  reclaim  the  Hebrew  Scripture  for  Jewish  scholar- 
ship and  to  pursue  this  in  such  a  way  that  our  Bible  may 
again  be  understanded  of  our  people. 

Learning  for  its  own  sake  needs  no  justification  as  a 
phrase  but  its  existence  in  fact  may  well  be  doubted.  I 
have  no  purpose  to  disturb  the  mind  of  any  student  who 
believes  that  the  mere  act  of  study  is  an  end  in  itself.  It 
undoubtedly  is.  But  there  are  consequences  of  study  out- 
side of  the  mind,  even  outside  of  the  purpose,  of  the  student 
which  he  does  not  always  forsee  but  which  are  nevertheless 
to  be  taken  into  account. 
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Such  a  purpose  actuated  the  Founder  of  this  College. 
Primarily  he  desired  to  maintain  in  the  United  States  the 
Jewish  religion  and  to  this  end  he  believed  that  the  promo- 
tion of  Jewish  learning  was  essential.  Already  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  Jewish  people  had  reached  this  position. 
They  substituted  learning  for  the  destroyed  state.  In  fact, 
Jewry  and  Judaism  maintained  their  existence  apart  from 
a  land,  apart  from  a  state,  apart  from  a  regular  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  scattered,  a  feeble  folk  among 
mighty  and  barbarous  nations,  as  a  people  of  religion  and 
learning  in  which  the  two  were  so  interwoven  as  to  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish.  The  house  of  prayer  and  the  school 
house  were  identical  and  the  study  of  the  law  was  equal  to 
all  of  the  other  virtues. 

Now  traditions  like  these  cannot  be  set  aside  by  a 
people  without  danger  to  its  life,  and  so  institutions  for  the 
training  and  nurture  of  learned  men  have  been  founded, 
and,  through  them,  and,  only  through  them  will  Judaism  be 
maintained  in  this  land;  and  without  them  it  will  perish. 
For  a  noble  people  who  produced  the  greatest  religious 
literature  the  world  has  ever  seen,  could  never  Hve  in  the 
degradation  of  ignorance  of  such  a  literature  or  of  the 
history  that  is  interwoven  with  it,  or  the  language  in  which 
it  is  produced.  Surely  this  practical  ideal,  if  I  may  venture 
the  somewhat  unwonted  combination,  of  preserving 
Judaism  in  America  by  the  establishment  of  a  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning  will  have  its  fruition. 

On  previous  occasions,  in  fact  ever  since  this  College 
was  founded,  the  idea  has  been  expressed  that  an  Institu- 
tion of  learning  of  postgraduate  standard  should  not  remain 
in  isolation.     We  have  a  neighbor  in  the  Gratz  College,  the 
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first  Jewish  College  established  in  America  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  We  are  closely  associated  with  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  and  its  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute in  New  York.  Members  of  our  Board  of  Governors 
and  our  Faculty  take  an  intimate  part  in  the  work  of 
various  of  our  secondary  educational  institutions  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  our  only  learned  society,  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  and  of  our  very  important  Publication 
Society ;  but  we  have  felt  from  the  beginning  that  there  was 
not  enough  corelation  between  our  various  institutions. 
We  are  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  all  institu- 
tions of  learning  having  like  purposes  and  we  recognize, 
moreover,  that  the  most  advanced  University  course  is 
rooted  ultimately  in  the  most  elementary  education. 
The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have  been  a  child  once  and 
his  or  her  fitness  to  receive  the  highest  academic  degree 
depends  in  a  sense  upon  the  elementary  education  received. 
We  accordingly  realize  our  obligation  to  aid  in  a  movement 
for  the  organization  throughout  the  United  States  of 
Jewish  learning  and  of  Jewish  education  and  we 
have  been  thinking  in  that  direction.  A  plan  which 
we  proposed  some  three  years  ago  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Conference  on  Jewish  Educa- 
tion was  not  realized  at  the  time  although  it  secured  con- 
siderable support.  It  is  well  that  it  was  not  realized  at  that 
time,  because  the  opportunity  for  reflection  will  no  doubt 
bring  about  its  crystallization  in  a  much  more  definite, 
substantial  and  important  way  than  we  dared  dream  of  even 
so  recently  as  three  years  ago.  Events  move  rapidly  in  this 
country  especially  so  far  as  the  Jewish  population  is  con- 
cerned. The  past  few  years  have  seen  an  enormous 
awakening  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  Jewish  educa- 
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tion  and  this  awakening,  while  it  has  in  the  main  thus  far 
affected  our  primary  and  secondary  schools,  is  bound  to 
react  strongly  upon  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 

Some  it  is  true  think  that  we  are  topheavy.  That  we 
have  too  many  higher  institutions  to  serve  our  purposes. 
Others  that  our  higher  institutions  are  too  few  or  not 
strong  enough  to  adequately  serve  the  people.  The  truth 
probably  lies  halfway.  We  lack  coordination.  When  this 
is  secured,  there  will  be  an  equalization  of  the  parts. 

An  institution  of  learning  has  the  two-fold  obligation 
of  the  increase  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  but  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  is  variously  interpreted.  By 
some  institutions  it  has  been  held  to  mean  the  publication 
of  original  contributions,  and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  a  most 
valuable  form  of  activity  for  an  institution  of  learning. 
This  activity  we  have  endeavored  to  fulfill  by  the  publica- 
tion of  learned  articles  and  reviews  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  which  is  devoted  to  Jewish  literature,  history  and 
religion,  Hebrew  philology  and  kindred  subjects.  That 
there  is  need  for  such  a  learned  publication  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  contributions  far  exceed  in  number  the 
amount  which  it  is  possible  to  print  in  a  given  year,  and, 
that  while  the  Quarterly  could  be  amply  occupied  with  the 
productions  of  American  scholars,  those  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  seek  the  opportunity  of  publishing  in  its  pages. 

Another  form  of  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  College  is  engaged  is  the  giving  of  scholarly 
lectures  to  which  the  general  public  is  invited.  In  past 
years  we  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
President  Schechter  of  the  Seminary  and  Professor  Moore 
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of  Harvard.  During  the  present  year  we  have  again  had 
representatives  of  these  two  institutions  in  the  persons  of 
Professor  Rosenau  of  Harvard  and  Professor  Marx  of  the 
Seminary.  Judge  Sulzberger  who  began  his  lectures  with 
us  last  year  will  present  his  further  studies  later  in  the 
season. 

By  such  lectures  the  members  of  the  College  come  in 
contact  with  scholars  outside  of  their  own  immediate  group, 
and  the  public,  which  attends,  is  stimulated  to  an  interest 
which  has  its  effect  in  a  more  or  less  direct  way  upon  the 
whole  Community. 

But  an  institution  of  learning  like  ours  can  and  ought 
have  an  influence  outside  of  its  own  walls.  We  have  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  a  large  body  of  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Jewish  people  who  are  students  at  our 
Colleges  and  Universities.  The  attempt  has  been  made  at 
some  21  Colleges  to  organize  them  into  bodies  which  shall 
specially  cultivate  Jewish  literature  and  Jewish  history. 
These  bodies  are  called  Menorah  Societies  and  they  have 
lately  effected  an  Intercollegiate  Association.  The  purpose 
of  these  Societies  is  the  promotion  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  culture  and 
problems  and  the  advancement  of  Jewish  ideals.  I  am  told 
that  the  Societies  included  in  the  Intercollegiate  Menorah 
Association  represent  about  looo  students  and  that  we  prob- 
ably have  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities  5000  Jewish 
students.  These  students  will,  as  time  goes  on,  greatly 
increase  in  number  and  will  form  the  intellectual  backbone 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  America.  It  is  a  highly  important 
matter  that  in  the  process  of  attaining  their  scholarly 
education  they  shall  not  be  lost  to  Judaism  or  Jewish 
studies.    It  would  neither  be  possible   nor   desirable,   if   it 
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were  possible,  that  they  should  all  become  specialists  in 
Jewish  science,  but  it  is  highly  important  for  our  mainten- 
ance as  an  educated  community  that  they  should  not  be 
dejudaized,  or  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  subjects. 
This  College  is  willing  to  take  its  part  in  providing  lectures 
on  subjects  within  its  scope  to  students  at  the  various 
Universities  and  Colleges  should  such  lectures  be  desired 
and  has  now  under  consideration  a  plan  whereby  this  may 
be  effected.  Of  course,  if  all  Jewish  students  in  colleges  in 
all  sections  are  to  be  benefited,  no  one  body  can  or  ought 
bear  the  burden  of  such  a  very  considerable  labor  so  that 
here  as  in  many  other  points,  the  need  of  coordination,  co- 
operation and  even  consolidation  becomes  urgently  ap- 
parent. 

A  matter  of  considerable  significance,  relating  to  the 
spread  of  Hebrew  learning,  which  occured  during  the  year, 
deserves  to  be  referred  to  here  because  it  is  part  of  a  general 
movement  which  consciously  recognizes  that,  with  the 
growth  of  our  Jewish  population  in  the  United  States,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  bring  to  the  American  people  the 
accumulated  stores  of  the  learning  of  the  Jewish  people. 
There  exists  in  Washington  a  Library  which  was  origin- 
ally established  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  was,  and  still 
is,  known  as  the  Library  of  Congress  although  it  is  in  effect 
the  National  Library.  In  this  great  library,  there  was  no 
systematic  representation  of  Hebrew  literature.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  copyright  system,  a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  output  of  the  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  press 
of  the  United  States  made  its  way  into  this  Library,  and, 
no  doubt,  there  was  a  sporadic  collection  of  books  on  the 
Bible,  theology  and  Arabic  and  Oriental  literature,  but  until 
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recently  the  great  body  of  Hebrew  literature  was  unrepre- 
sented in  the  National  collection.  While  other  churches 
and  denominations  are  represented  in  Washington  by  great 
Universities,  we  have  placed  in  the  National  Capitol  no 
aspect  of  learning  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  notable  collection  of  objects 
of  Jewish  ceremonials  in  the  National  Museum,  the  best  in 
the  United  States  and  one  of  distinction  anywhere,  we  have 
been  without  representation  upon  the  learned  side.  The 
fact  ought  to  be  accordingly  hailed  by  Jewish  students 
everywhere  that  within  the  year  through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schifif  a  Library  of  Hebraica  and  Judaica 
of  about  10,000  volumes  was  presented  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
this  Collection  will  be,  by  action  of  Congress,  formally 
designated  as  a  Department  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
petent scholar.  We  of  this  College  are  especially  gratified 
by  the  development  of  any  new  center  of  Jewish  learning. 
We  are  located  in  Philadelphia  but  we  are  not  localized. 
We  are  prepared  to  do  what  we  can  here  for  the  increase 
and  spread  of  Jewish  learning.  We  are  prepared  to  aid,  by 
advice  and  cooperation,  in  the  establishment  of  new  centers 
and  in  cooperation  with  others  we  are  desirous  of  bringing 
to  the  Jewish  students  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
to  others  who  have  an  interest,  at  least  the  suggestion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Jewish  subjects. 

There  is  one  section  of  our  Jewish  youth  whose  educa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  Judaism 
in  America  receives  practically  no  consideration.  I  allude 
to  those  young  men  and  more  largely  young  women  who  are 
brought  up  in  private  schools.    The  public  school  system  is 
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usually  referred  to  as  the  paladium  of  our  liberties.  I  do 
not  wish  to  quarrel  with  this  view.  But  there  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
send  their  growing  children  to  private  schools  and  among 
these  a  considerable  number  of  our  well  to  do  Jewish 
people.  These  private  schools  are  generally  carried  on 
under  distinctly  Christian  auspices.  The  public  schools 
belong  to  all  the  people,  are  paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  all  the 
people,  and  while  there  may  be  an  undertone  of  Protestant 
Christianity  throughout  these  schools,  there  is  no  positive 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  nor  any  official  hostility 
to  any  other  faith.  But  in  the  private  schools  the  matter  is 
quite  different.  They  are  not  paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  the 
people,  it  is  optional  to  send  children  to  them  and  the 
directors  and  proprietors  are  not  amenable  to  any  sort  of 
public  control.  Of  course,  no  one  is  required  to  send  his 
children  there.  Nevertheless  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is 
well  known  that  many  hundreds  probably  thousands  of 
young  Jewish  people  are  brought  up  in  these  schools.  The 
number  it  is  true  is  declining,  due  to  a  species  of  snobbery 
which  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  here ;  but  the  curious  thing 
is  that  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  Jewish  people  to 
meet  this  problem,  instead  of  creating  schools  in  which 
their  sons  and  daughters  might  be  brought  up  under 
Jewish  influences,  they  themselves  prefer  to  establish 
secular  private  schols,  imitating  I  fear  the  snobbery  of  their 
Christian  unfriends  but  without  the  positive  feeling  for  the 
teaching  of  Judaism  to  their  children  which  other  religions 
hold  in  behalf  of  their  particular  faith.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  gradual  weakening  from 
generation  to  generation  of  the  loyalty  to  Judaism  with  the 
growth  of  prosperity.    In  fact,  strange  as  it   may   seem,   at 
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the  present  time,  the  poor  child,  even  the  child  who  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  an  orphan  and  is  brought  up  in  a  Home, 
has  more  attention  paid  to  its  religious  education  than  has 
the  child  of  well  to  do  parents  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
fine  private  finishing  school.  French  and  Italian  and  music 
and  the  history  of  art  come  in  at  the  front  door  and  Hebrew 
and  religion  and  Jewish  history  are  unceremoniously  packed 
out  by  the  back  window,  if  they  were  ever  in  at  all. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  advocate  a  system  of  parochial 
schools,  although  I  sympathize  somewhat  with  my  Catholic 
friends  in  their  plans  for  maintaining  religion  among  their 
people  in  a  country  in  which  they  are  in  the  minority.  I 
have  seen  within  a  week  a  statement  made  by  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  to  the  eflfect  that  his  Church  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but.  this  is  not 
feasible  and  may  not  even  be  desirable  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. With  proper  home  influences  and  good  religious 
schools,  the  public  schools  may  be  safely  counted  upon  not 
to  wean  away  our  young  from  Judaism.  But  what  argu- 
ment can  be  advanced  by  those  who  send  their  children  to 
expensive  private  schools,  placing  them  deliberately,  during 
the  most  susceptible  years  of  their  lives,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Convent,  or  the  Episcopal  schools,  or  the  Friends 
schools,  or  any  other  schools  in  which  by  right  and  necessity 
a  faith  foreign  to  that  of  our  fathers  is  taught?  The  same 
people  who  will  contribute  largely  to  keep  the  orphaned,  and 
the  delinquent  within  the  pale  of  Judaism,  take  the  steps 
which  will  ultimately  carry  their  own  descendants  outside 
of  Judaism. 
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Surely  if  the  Community  will  ponder  over  this  matter 
they  will  find  some  remedy  for  the  conditions  of  which  we 
complain. 

It  is  well  to  have  aspirations   even  if   they   cannot  be 
immediatelly  fulfilled.     Some  day  I  hope  to  see  established 
here,  or,  if  not  here,  elsewhere  a   Department   of    Modern 
Oriental  languages  with  a  practical  aim.     In    spite   of    the 
unhappy  and  unrighteous  war   which   has   been    raging   in 
Eastern  Europe,  there  will  remain  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  speaking  Oriental  languages  nearly  allied  to  our  own 
sacred  tongue.     Arabic  and  Syriac  and   Ethiopic    and    the 
non-related  Turkish,  Persian  and  Hindustani   are   the   lan- 
guages  of   a   great   proportion   of   the  human  race.    With 
these,  the  United  States  has  relations,  diplomatic,  consular 
and  commercial.     Only  rarely  is  a  trained  man  found  that 
our  Government  can  send  to  such  a  post,    for   the    reason 
that  our  Institutions  of  learning  have  made  no  methodical 
attempt  to  train  such  men.     If  I  were  offered  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars  for  a  new  endowment  to-morrow,  (I  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  anyone  by  saying  to-night) ,  I  would 
recommend  that  it  be  applied  to  the    teaching    of  these 
Oriental  languages,  of  the  religions  and   customs   of   these 
various  countries,  to  International  law  and  consular  prac- 
tice.   The   dignity   of  the   United    States   would   be  more 
rapidly  advanced  in  Oriental  countries  by  this  means   than 
any  other  that  could  be  devised,  not  even  excluding  magni- 
ficent embassies  and  regal  entertainments.    We  alone  of  the 
great  nations  are  without  such  a  school.    I  even  believe  that 
the  great  Peace  Foundations,  which  have  brought  no  peace 
thus  far,  might  with  advantage  employ  a   small   portion   of 
their  vast  funds  to  training  men,  who,  when  they  are  sent  to 
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foreign  lands  to  represent  this  government,  go  not  with  the 
semi-hostiHty  or  contempt  born  of  ignorance,  but  with  the 
understanding  and  sympathy  begot  of  knowledge. 

There  are  other  subjects  which  this  Institution  and 
other  Jewish  institutions  of  learning  will  I  am  sure  some 
day  have  to  take  up.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  prejudice  of 
any  sort,  nor  can  there  be  any  in  astronomy,  mathematics 
or  botany  though  my  friend  President  Schechter  recently 
pointed  out  a  remarkable  case,  where  you  would  least 
expect  to  find  prejudice — in  mediaeval  geography;  but 
in  history,  philosophy  and  ethics,  in  fact  everywhere  outside 
of  the  exact  sciences,  where  opinion  does  and  must  play  a 
part,  it  will  become  our  duty  to  teach  from  our  point  of 
view.  We  too  have  been  a  part  of  universal  history  for 
some  thousands  of  years  and  if  we  ever  want  to  get  our- 
selves placed  in  the  proper  perspective,  we  must  paint  the 
picture.  We  have  not  only  been  a  part  of  universal  ethics, 
we  have  founded  ethics  and  we  dare  not  leave  it  to  others 
to  interpret  the  history  of  ethics  if  we  would  have  that 
history  fairly  told.  While  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  as  some 
students  believe,  that  the  origins  of  a  philosophical  system 
can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  just  as  certain  on  the 
other  hand  that  our  mediaeval  philosophers  did  not  merely 
seize  upon  Greek  ideas  as  transmitted  through  the  Arabs 
but  continued  the  philosophical  tradition  of  Philo  who  was 
himself  an  original  mind,  not  a  mere  imitator,  and  whose 
philosophy  a  great  thinker  like  Maimonides  transmitted 
even  to  the  present  time.  So  thoroughly  do  the  conven- 
tional views  permeate  our  Universities  and  schools  that 
hardly  anywhere,  in  a  general  institution  of  learning,  could 
such  thoughts  find  a  place,  and,  it  is  not  enough,  therefore, 
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that  we  should  simply  have  chairs  for  Jewish  history,  Jew- 
ish philosophy  and  Jewish  ethics,  but  we  must  teach  univer- 
sal history,  philosophy  and  ethics  if  our  contributions  to 
human  thought  are  to  find  their  rightful  place  in  the  world. 
The  astronomers  have  invented  a  personal  equation  machine 
which  I  believe  also  requires  correction  sometimes  for  the 
individual.  But  I  am  afraid  that  in  subjects  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  personal  equation  has  a  mixture  of  original 
or  acquired  prejudice.  If  this  were  not  so  men  would  not 
be  human. 

There  are  other  matters  which  ought  to  be  considered 
some  day  if  we  are  to  develop  a  real  race  of  Jewish  scholars 
in  America.  Our  Fellowship  system,  at  present  limited  to 
five,  is  designed  to  cover  the  period  at  which  an  earnest 
student  who  has  shown  real  powers  may  devote  his  undivid- 
ed energies  to  pursuing  his  studies  here.  But  there  are  two 
other  classes  which  ought  to  be  created  if  we  are  really  to 
establish  our  system  firmly.  First,  we  need  research  fel- 
lowships. By  a  research  fellow  I  mean  a  man  who  has  pass- 
ed his  period  of  study,  written  his  thesis  and  obtained  his  De- 
gree but  who  yet  needs  something  before  he  goes  into  his 
life's  work  whatever  it  may  be.  One  Biblical  student  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Palestine  and  other  Oriental  countries  in  order 
that  he  may  familiarize  himself  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
scenes,  the  monuments  connected  with  his  studies.  Another 
should  have  the  leisure  to  take  part  in  some  archaeological 
work  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  it  is  done.  Still 
another  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  the  great  libraries, 
collections  and  museums  in  this  country  and  abroad.  If  we 
are  to  produce  scholars  who  will  become  Professors  in  our 
learned  institutions,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  dependent 
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on  Europe,  we  must  at  least  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see 
Europe  and  the  East  so  that  our  learning  may  not  become 
provincial. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
attached  to  our  College.  The  older  the  world  grows 
the  greater  the  literature  in  any  subject.  A  mature 
scholar  is  usually  pictured  as  a  man  who  sits  down 
in  a  Library  or  a  study  at  his  ease  and  makes  new  discov- 
eries and  writes  books  about  them.  This,  of  course,  is  ideal 
but  unfortunately  not  true.  His  teaching  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  it  require  a  great  deal  of  time.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
any  talent  at  all  for  public  service,  and  many  of  them  are, 
he  must  go  hither  and  thither  to  give  public  lectures.  He 
must  take  his  part  in  the  work  of  the  Community  in  which 
he  lives.  He  must  patiently  give  time  to  each  individual 
student  so  that  the  time  left  for  research  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  is  usually  supposed,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
comparatively  small  output,  in  our  large  cities  at  least.  Now 
this  condition  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  physical 
sciences.  A  chemist  or  physicist  in  his  laboratory  has  his 
assistants  who  work  under  his  directions.  So  has  the  biol- 
ogist and  the  astronomer  has  beside  his  computer  a  count- 
ing machine. 

But  in  the  philological  or  historical  sciences  the  time  of 
the  men  is  greatly  wasted  by  the  fact  that  they  must  do 
everything  themselves.  To  the  capable  worker  this  is  a 
real  misfortune.  The  only  way  to  overcome  it,  and  make 
our  scholars  who  can  be  productive  more  productive,  would 
be  to  create  a  class  of  research  assistants  who  would  aid  the 
mature  scholar. 
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If  we  could  close  up  the  gaps  in  our  Hebrew  educa- 
tional system  and  develop  our  postgraduate  institutions  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested,  then  we  would  establish  a  con- 
sistent plan  of  study  which  in  the  end  would  create  a  period 
of  Jewish  learning  which  would  vie  with  and  surpass  the 
great  periods  in  Babylonia  in  Northern  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
And  this  is  a  thought  which  we  should  keep  in  our  minds 
in  America  not  only  for  ideal  but  for  practical  reasons.  We 
must  roll  away  from  ourselves  the  reproach  of  being  in  the 
pioneer  stage.  We,  a  people  who  have  lived  by  the  spirit 
and  by  learning,  cannot  afford  to  be  known  as  a  people  only 
distinguished  by  their  material  successes.  It  would  not  only 
be  a  shame  but  a  real  danger  to  us  if  we  did  not  adequately 
present  to  the  world,  even  to  the  American  world,  our  ideal- 
istic and  learned  side. 

I  fear  that  I  may  have  taxed  your  patience  with  thi.s 
somewhat  incoherent  statement  of  a  few  of  the  questions  of 
learning  and  education  which  have  specifically  to  do  with 
the  Jewish  community.  They  are  not  propounded  to  you 
for  solution.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to 
think  aloud  and  that  I  have  done  to-night  in  my  own  name 
and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  What  we  ask,  and  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  is  that  while  we  are  seeking  the 
solutions  for  these  problems  we  shall  have  your  sympathetic 
interest,  and  that  when  the  solution  is  reached,  we  shall  have 
your  aid  if  we  need  it,  in  carrying  out  the  work.  It  is  very 
easy  for  the  practical  man  to  dismiss  the  thinker,  the 
scholar,  the  investigator,  the  traditional  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor with  a  sneer  or  a  jibe,  but  do  not  forget  that  nearly 
everything  that  you  have  by  way  of  noble  thoughts  in  liter- 
ature or  beautiful  things  in  art  and  music,  and  of  conven- 
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ience  in  everyday  life,  have  originated  from  among  this  very 
class  of  men  who  plod  amongst  their  fellows,  yet  in  isola- 
tion, and  who  reap  but  the  very  slightest  rewards  for  the 
toil  of  their  brains.  The  real  criterion  of  civilization  is  the 
position  which  society  accords  its  men  of  learning. 

No  amount  of  endeavor  in  any  other  direction  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  learning.  A  Judaism  ignorant  of 
its  language,  its  literature,  its  history,  its  traditions 
and  its  practices  will  not  survive  and  probably  ought 
not  to  survive.  This  was  the  thought  which  inspired 
Mr.  Dropsie  to  write  in  solemn  fashion :  "The  in- 
creasing need  in  the  United  States  of  a  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  education  in  Jewish  lore  has 
long  been  felt,  and  is  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  true  Israelites 
who  cherish  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  his  deep  feeling  that  this  Institution  was  founded. 
May  God  give  give  us  strength  wisely  to  use  this  benefac- 
tion. 

The  President  conferred  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy with  the  following  address: 

Joseph  Reider,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Fellow  of  this  College:  You  have  pur- 
sued advanced  study  and  research  in  this  College.  Your 
major  subject  has  been  the  Bible  and  your  minor  subjects 
Rabbinical  Literature,  Arabic  and  Syriac.  You  have  shown 
great  proficiency  in  Biblical  studies  as  well  as  in  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  College.  You  have  written  a 
thesis  entitled  "Prologomena  to  a  Greek-Hebrew  and  He- 
brew-Greek Index  to  Aquila"  which  is  preliminary  to  a 
larger  and  more  important  study    upon    the    same    subject. 
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You  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  Faculty.  You  have  been  recommended  by  them  for 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Governors. 

By  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
conferred  upon  the  Governors  of  this  College  and  by  them 
delegated  unto  me,  I  hereby  admit  you  to  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  declare  that  you  are  entitled  to  all 
the  Honors,  Rights  and  Privileges  to  that  Degree  appertain- 
ing.    In  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  Diploma. 


